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Mr. Hepburn believes in the act of 1900. It is not probable that 
except under extraordinary conditions the gold standard has anything 
to fear from the present amount of silver currency. The situation is 
vividly summarized: "Silver is laid under contribution to perform the 
daily exchanges of the workaday world and cannot leave its task either 
directly or indirectly to aid in withdrawing gold out of the treasury. It 
is chained to the wheels of industry." Mr. Hepburn believes that the 
sub-treasury system has worked mischief; he finds good in the old United 
States banks but admits that the establishment of a central bank at 
the present time would not be desirable. Federation and not central- 
ization is the true line of reform. Under the circumstances the most 
practical remedy is to permit the secretary of the treasury to deposit 
all bonds over and above the reserve maintained against legal tender 
obligations and ordinary checking balances, in the banks of reserve 
cities. In the elasticity provided by the emergency circulation of Ger- 
many and the safety fund in the Canadian system, he finds much to 
approve. 

Davis R. Dewey. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Cartells et Trusts. Par Et Martin Saint-Leon. Bibliotheque 
d'economie sociale. Collection publiee sous la direction de M. Henri 
Joly, vice-president de la socie'te' d'economie sociale. Paris, Victor 
Lecoffre, 1903. — viii, 248 pp. 

This remarkably clear exposition is a concrete elaboration of the 
author's main thesis that industrial history shows a perpetual oscilla- 
tion between the two poles of liberty and restriction, but that history 
is never a mere resurrection of the past and the process of evolution 
will discover and work out truth and social advantage midway be- 
tween the two extremes. 

The cartell or pool is characteristic of continental Europe, the trust 
of the United States and England. The author appears to think that 
this is due, not so much to the higher economic development of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries as to the extreme individualism encouraged by 
their laws. 

In Germany the courts have gone so far as to enforce contracts be- 
tween the selling-syndicates and their individual members; and it is 
only since the recent industrial depression in that country that there 
has been any popular clamor against these numerous and powerful 
associations. In Prussia the state itself is a member of the Kali-Kar~ 
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tell and exercises effective control over output and prices. In Austria 
the cartells have been more oppressive and unpopular than in Ger- 
many, and at the same time less permanent. 

In France, article 419 of the penal code appears to forbid all combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, but hitherto it has not been rigidly enforced, 
largely because of the moderation of the industrial syndicates. In case 
of need the courts would, no doubt, give a more severe interpretation, 
and the law is, therefore, of considerable potential value. 

Some organization of producers is absolutely necessary, and it is 
neither possible nor desirable to suppress the cartells. As a rule they 
have been socially beneficial, but at times their methods have been 
questionable and oppressive. During the recent industrial depression 
in Germany the coal syndicates insisted on maintaining prices to the 
disadvantage of the manufacturing interests. Similarly, the sugar car- 
tells habitually maintain prices in the home markets, while supplying 
the British consumer at very low prices. This effect will be largely 
prevented if the various countries abolish the bounty system, in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of the Brussels Conference. 

The account given by the author of cartells in European countries is 
in part a compilation of the information contained in the United States 
special consular report on Trusts and Trade Combinations in Europe; 
but all the other leading sources have been consulted, as is shown by 
the excellent bibliographies cited and the frequent foot-notes. 

M. Saint-Leon's discussion of the American trust shows a remark- 
able familiarity with recent economic and political thought in the United 
States. The financial organization of the trust, in its various forms, 
is briefly and lucidly explained. The trust is, perhaps, the outcome 
of the American idea of scientifically organized production, but it is 
to some extent the work of shrewd promoters who have transferred to 
the investing and speculating public enormous quantities of watered 
stock. Over-capitalization, the author asserts, is "the most character- 
istic feature of the trust," and he goes so far as to say, in curiously 
cis-Atlantic French — "pas de watering, pas de trust." He quotes 
with high approval the investigations of Professor Jenks concerning 
the influence of trusts upon prices, and gives other authority to con- 
firm the view that both trusts and cartells frequently exercise monopoly 
power by controlling prices and increasing the producer's margin of 
profit. It is also clear, he thinks, that trusts are fostered by a protec- 
tive tariff. 

The power of trusts in the United States, the author believes, is 
largely due to the nature of the federal Constitution, under which ef- 
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fective control is difficult or impossible. The situation demands fed- 
eral control, and it may be necessary to secure an amendment to the 
Constitution with this end in view. In the first place, there should be 
a national corporation law, with provision for reasonable publicity and 
accountability. Secondly, the weapon of tariff reform should be held 
in reserve. Discrimination in railway rates should also be prevented, 
and some limitation of the power of the Standard Oil Company could 
be secured by control of transportation by pipe lines. 

M. Saint-Leon favors the cartell rather than the trust. Monopoly, he 
says is not the necessary end of the cartell. It preserves the independ- 
ence of its members, there is no undue inflation of capital, and the bene- 
fits of organised production are usually secured by a conservative and 
moderate policy. Monopoly, on the other hand, is an anti-social 
phenomenon — the exploitation of the weak by the strong. 

Wherever the trust is found [the author says] it tends to a regime of in- 
dustrial tyranny, which, while enriching the few beyond all reasonable 
limits, is prejudicial to the general welfare. 

With regard to both forms of industrial combination we have two ex- 
treme theories: on the one hand glorification of the trust as the necessary 
product of economic evolution, on the other indiscriminate denunciation 
of the slightest tendency toward monopoly. Economic truth lies mid- 
way between these two extremes. We must seek for a principle of recon- 
ciliation between the interests of industry and those of society at large. 
This principle is necessarily contingent, varying with changes of place 
and time. It nevertheless exists and cannot long be hidden from con- 
scientious investigation. Economic preeminence will belong to the na- 
tion that shall discover this principle and take it as the rule of her indus- 
trial politics. 

J. E. LeRossignol. 

University of Denver. 



